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Car diagnosis systems have until now been manufacturer-specific and 
generally designed so that only authorised garage personnel can gain 
access to the data. This is now changing with the introduction of the 
standardised OBD-2 system, which has become an EU standard (EOBD) 
for all newly-developed cars. In this article we describe the interface in 
detail, and in a future article we will present a do-it-yourself EOBD 


diagnosis adapter. 


Factors such as improved safety and greater 
comfort, not to mention environmental friend- 
liness, have made modern vehicles more and 
more complex. As manufacturers update their 
ranges ever more frequently, pressures on 
servicing costs grow, and too little time is 
available for training of garage personnel, car 
diagnosis systems are becoming essential in 
order to guarantee rapid, safe and economi- 
cal testing, servicing and repairs. 

Computers, which have been used in cars 
for some time now, can also be used to diag- 
nose the various systems and functions they 
control. In order to protect their authorised 
garages from those not attached to any par- 
ticular make of car, each manufacturer has so 
far developed its own proprietary system. 
One or two standards have emerged, but only 
as a result of the effect of cost pressures on 
the supply industries. This has started to 
change with the national introduction of envi- 
ronmental legislation. 

Although less densely populated, the 
United States was the first to take steps to 
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reduce air pollution from exhaust 
gases, and still plays a leading role. 
In particular, the state of California 
has been prominent in the field of 
environmental legislation. For a long 
time European car manufacturers 
fought against fitting all their cars 
with catalytic converters, even 
though they had long been forced to 
fit them on cars for the American 
market. Technological advances, 
such as more powerful computer 
systems and the development of 
suitable sensors, combined with 
ever more stringent legal require- 
ments on car exhaust gases, have 
led to a _ soon-to-be-introduced 
requirement for a certain proportion 
of cars in California to be so-called 
zero-emission vehicles. 


Whereas here the state has passed 
the costs onto the driver through dif- 
ferential taxation for ‘dirty’ and 


‘clean’ vehicles, in the United States 
the legislation puts the burden on the 
manufacturer. Manufacturers have 
been obliged to arrange the diagno- 
sis systems in the car so that the dri- 
ver is required to take the car into the 
garage even when the exhaust gas 
thresholds are briefly exceeded 
between regular services or testing. 
The system is called ‘On-Board Diag- 
nosis’, abbreviated to OBD. In the 
event of excessive exhaust gases or 
failures in the vehicle’s safety sys- 
tems, a yellow ‘Check Engine’ lamp 
lights (Figure 1). The light is some- 
times labelled ‘Service Engine 
Soon’ or ‘Malfunction Indicator 
Lamp’ (abbreviated MIL). This sys- 
tem has been a requirement in Cal- 
ifornia since 1988, and was adopted 
by all the other states of America in 
1994. In 1996, after further devel- 
opment, it was replaced by the 
standardised OBD-2 (or OBD-II) 
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Figure |. “Check Engine’ lamp symbol 
(source: author). 


system, which is now in wide- 
spread use across manufacturers. 


In an endeavour to encourage open 
competition, as well as in the inter- 
ests of environmental protection, the 
European Union has issued guide- 
lines (98/69/EU, dated 13/10/1998 [1]) 
for further reduction in exhaust gas 
levels requiring the installation of on- 
board diagnosis systems by all man- 
ufacturers according to the American 
standards. Manufacturers will be 
obliged for the first time to fit stan- 
dardised diagnosis interfaces and 
connectors to allow the connection of 
suitable diagnosis equipment. Man- 
ufacturers will also be forced to pub- 
lish details of significant parts of 
their diagnosis systems, which have 
until now been proprietary. The EU 
guidelines apply to spark-ignition 
engines (i.e., petrol engines) regis- 
tered in 2000 and after, and to self- 
ignition engines (i.e., diesel engines) 
registered in 2003 and after. 


OBD-2 


diagnosis connector 

The requirements stipulate that the 
diagnosis connector for OBD-2, or 
EOBD (European On-Board Diagnosis 
system), must be situated in the pas- 
senger compartment near the dri- 
ver's seat. This is in contrast to pre- 
vious systems where the connector 
has been in the engine compartment. 
Usually the connector will be below 
the instrument panel or in the central 
console, sometimes covered by a 
flap, sometimes behind the ashtray. 

OBD-2 employs a 16-way connec- 
tor (Figure 2), although not all the 
ways are fitted with pins (see 
Table 1). 

Table 2 shows the various proto- 
cols of the bus system. It will be 
clear that there is little agreement 
between manufacturers. Among the 
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Figure 2. The | 6-way diagnosis connector used in OBD-2 (source: author). 


American companies, Ford use a 
PWM (pulse width modulation) pro- 
tocol and General Motors use a VPW 
(variable pulse width modulation) 
protocol, both to the SAE J1850 stan- 
dard, while the European and Far 


Table | 


Standardised pins 
on the OBD-2 connector 


Pin 2 J-1850 bus + 


Eastern manufacturers generally use Pin4 Chassis ground 
the KWP (key word protocol) accord- Pin 5 Signal ground 
ing to ISO 9141-2. Pin 6 CAN high (J-2284) 


Pin 7 ISO 9141-2 K output 


Significance Pal) Pee 

Pin 14 CAN low (J-2284) 
What does the new diagnosis sys- Pin I5 ISO 9141-2 L output 
tem mean for the driver? Whereas Pin Beeypiie 


previously most of the intelligence 


Table 2 


Real-time data readable in mode 01 (not all data is available on all vehicles): 


Fuel system | and 2 status 

Calculated load value 

Engine coolant temperature 

Short-term fuel-air mixture proportion bank | 

Long-term fuel-air mixture proportion bank | 

Short-term fuel-air mixture proportion bank 2 

Long-term fuel-air mixture proportion bank 2 

Fuel pressure (measured) 

Inlet pressure 

Engine speed 

Road speed 

Ignition timing advance for cylinder | 

Inlet air temperature 

Mass air flow (MAF) sensor reading 

Absolute throttle valve position 

Commanded secondary air status 

Installed Lambda probe locations, where probe | is nearest engine 

Bank | sensor | Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank | sensor 2 Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank | sensor 3 Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank | sensor 4 Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank 2 sensor | Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank 2 sensor 2 Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank 2 sensor 3 Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
Bank 2 sensor 4 Lambda probe reading and calculated short-term fuel-air mixture proportion 
OBD requirements, model dependent 

Auxiliary input status 





required to find the exact location of 
a fault in the car’s systems. This 
does not help the ordinary driver, 
since in general he will not be able 
to sort out the problem on his own. 
However, it does mean that he will 
perhaps be able to drive to the near- 
est small garage or workshop 
instead of first making an appoint- 
ment at an authorised repair shop, 
which might not always be feasible 
on a long holiday journey, for exam- 
ple. At least he can be spared to 
worry of not knowing what the illu- 
minated service lamp means: all the 
manual will say is ‘drive to the near- 
est repair shop’. 


SAE J2012 Fault Code System 


POXXX 


Error code 


F 


1- fuel / air measurement 
2- fuel inject 

3- ignition failures 

4- aggregate emissions 

5- idle and speed check 
6- vehicle computer 

7- transmission 

8- transmission 


0 SAE J2012 defined 
8 manufacturer defined 


P powertrain 
(transmission) 


Fault conditions 
When and why do the fault indicator 
lamps light? Along with the other 
indicator lamps, the Malfunction 
Indicator Lamp (henceforth MIL) 
lights when the ignition key is 
turned and go out when the engine 
starts: this tests that the lamps 
themselves are working. If the lamp 
lights, and stays on, during a jour- 
ney, then a fault is indicated. If the 
lamp flashes during a journey it indi- 
cates that the engine electronics 
have detected a misfiring, which can 
lead to the catalyst being damaged 
by incompletely burnt fuel-air mix- 
ture reaching the exhaust. The two 
MIL signals generally mean that the 
engine electronics has switched to 
an emergency mode to try to prevent 
damage to the engine. For example, 
if the Lambda probes detect too lean 
a mixture, serious damage to the 
engine can result. The emergency 
mode will at least allow a safe jour- 
ney as far as the next garage and 
should prevent further damage. With 
the on-board facilities nothing more 
is possible: in contrast, the first- 
generation on-board diagnosis 
systems could be made to 
elicit the display of a fault 
number by bridging two 
pins of the diagnosis 
connector, or by 
pressing a button 
on the central 
console; but this 
is no longer pos- 


Figure 3. Fault codes according to SAE 2012 
(source: author). 


resided in the computer in the garage con- 
nected to the diagnosis system, this is 
now being transferred to the ever- 
more-powerful on-board com- 
puter. This means 
that an eco- 
nomical read- 
out device 

is all that 
i s 





























Figure 4. Typical handheld device for reading out fault codes 
(source: Actron Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio). 
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sible with OBD-2. 

With luck, the MIL will suddenly 
extinguish after driving a little fur- 
ther. The standard stipulates that 
intermittent faults, which do not 
recur within a preset number of jour- 
neys, shall not light (or shall reset) 
the MIL. Nevertheless, a block of 
data is stored in the system contain- 
ing all the data from the important 
sensors at the moment when the 
fault is detected: a so-called ‘freeze 
frame’. This freeze-frame data can be 
read out at the next service to give 
an indication as to the cause of the 
problem, even when the fault has 
not recurred for some time. It may be 
the case that the fault only occurs 
occasionally or only under specific 
engine load conditions. 


Fault codes 


The format of the five-character fault 
codes specified by SAE J2012 and 
ISO DIM 15031-6 is shown in Fig- 
ure 3. The OBD-2 standard defines 
the particular meanings shown for 
those fault codes that cause the MIL 
to light. As well as the initial letter 
‘P’ for ‘Powertrain’ we can also have 
‘B’ for ‘Body’, ‘C’ for ‘Chassis’ and ‘U’ 
for network faults. If the second 
character is ‘0’ then we have a stan- 
dard fault code. The digits ‘1’ and ‘2’ 
are used for manufacturer-defined 
fault codes, within which the manu- 
facturer must adhere strictly to the 
provisions of the standard. The digit 
‘3’ is reserved for future expansion of 
the standard. The third character 
defines the system being monitored 
according to the scheme given in 
Figure 3. Finally, the last two char- 
acters give information about the 
fault: plain text explanations corre- 
sponding to these numbers can be 
looked up in the standard. So, for 
example, the code ‘P0133’ indicates 
that Lambda probe sensor 1 in 
bank 1 is responding too slowly. 


Reading data out 


How can we go about reading data 
out of the system? As we have 
already seen in Table 2, not only are 
there three different communications 
protocols that might be available on 
the OBD-2 connector according to 
the vehicle manufacturer, but we 
also have the problem that none of 
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1.000 
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Sampling [Hz] 0.1 | Audio 


Figure 5. It is possible to use a dedicated program such as ‘Vehicle Explorer’ to 


read fault codes out using a PC. 


these protocols is compatible with 
protocols commonly found on com- 
puters, such as the handshake pro- 
tocol of the serial interface. 

As well as the expensive analysis 
equipment that vehicle manufactur- 
ers supply to their authorised repair 
shops, an increasing number of eco- 
nomical devices is becoming avail- 
able from third party suppliers. 
These are either self-contained 
handheld devices which are gener- 
ally only capable of reading out the 
fault codes, or consist of an adapter 
cable which offers many more facili- 
ties via dedicated PC-based soft- 
ware. The OBD-2 connector has 
much more to offer than just fault 
codes. 

A representative example of the 
handheld type of equipment is the 
Kal KM9040 (Figure 4). As with most 
devices in this category, it is also 
capable of erasing fault codes from 
the car’s computer. Prices in this cat- 
egory range from around three hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred pounds. 

PC-based software solutions (Fig- 
ure 5), employing an adapter cable 
(Figure 6) are also available for 
palmtop computers. Low-cost sys- 
tems are available from around one 
hundred pounds. It is thus within 
most people’s means to poke around 
inside their car’s computer. The PC- 
based solutions generally offer 
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access to the full range of data avail- 
able from the OBD-2 connector. 
According to the standard, the sys- 
tem operates in nine modes: 


01 gives real-time data 

02 gives so-called ‘freeze frame’ 
data 

03 gives fault codes 

04 erases fault codes and stored 
values 


05 gives the results of the Lambda probes 
self-test 

06 gives the self-test results of systems that 
are not continuously monitored 

07 gives the self-test results of systems that 
are continuously monitored 

08 dedicated control mode 

09 vehicle data request: information such as 
software version and VIN (vehicle identi- 
fication number) 


Not every vehicle supports every mode. Within 
each mode the vehicle computer provides a 
parameter identification (PID) as a hexadeci- 
mal number. For example, sending the byte 
sequence 01 00 asks which requests the vehi- 
cle computer can respond to and which data 
can be provided. After the mode has been 
selected, in this case 01, PID 00 will determine 
which further commands are understood in 
this mode and will be replied to. 

We are now already in the middle of the 
details of the protocol, which are not impor- 
tant to the user of ready-made software prod- 
ucts. The relatively simple format of the 
OBD-2 protocol, as we have illustrated, does 
however mean that it is possible for a pro- 
grammer with a little experience to write a 
suitable program himself. All that is needed 
is for the OBD-2 communication protocol 
(41.6 kHz in the case of PWM, 10.4 kHz for 
VPW and ISO 9141) to be translated into a for- 
mat suitable for the serial interface of a PC. 
Suitable ready-made adapter cables are also 
available, as are pre-programmed microcon- 
trollers (for example from the PIC family) 
which allow do-it-yourself construction of an 





Figure 6. To use the PC-based software a suitable hardware adapter cable is required, which 
includes a microcontroller to convert between the two interfaces 
(source: Onboard Diagnostics). 
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adapter with a simple additional circuit (Fig- 
ure 7). We will be describing such a project 
in an article in the near future. 


Is it worth it? 


Anyone who has been through the expensive 
process of having a new Lambda probe fitted 
might wonder whether the problem was 
really the probe or just a loose connection. 
Almost every garage survey — whether car- 
ried out by a motoring organisation or one of 
the many specialist magazines — has found 
that complete sensor systems have been 
replaced when the problem was just a sim- 
ple, obvious cable fault. A diagnosis tool can 
thus pay for itself quickly. 

Table 3 shows the real-time data that can 
be read in mode 01. Not all values are avail- 
able on all vehicles: for example, not all vehi- 
cles have four Lambda probes. The calculated 
load value is not the power directly available 
from the engine, but rather a dimensionless 
quantity calculated as the instantaneous air 
flow rate divided by the maximum air flow 
rate corrected for altitude. The values can be 
continuously stored on a laptop and subse- 
quently played back. PC software can pre- 
sent the data visually as graphs (Figure 8) or 
as instrument readings. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to set triggers which cause data record- 
ing to start or stop when certain values go 
above or below set thresholds. Usually the 
freeze-frame data block referred to above 
(mode 02) will store the same information. 

In mode 04 a fault code that has occurred 
can be cleared. This is to be done with cau- 
tion, since the operation will also clear the so- 
called calibration data from the vehicle’s com- 
puter. Calibration data is information gath- 
ered by the vehicle’s computer system itself 
to compensate for component tolerances in 
the sensors as well as production variations 
and wear in the engine. If these data values 
are cleared they will automatically be regen- 
erated over the next journeys. This means 
that the car should not be taken for its MOT 
immediately after clearing the fault code and 
hence also the calibration data. 


Finally a brief word to anyone hoping to 
tune the vehicle computer to get more power 
out of their car. The EU guideline states that 
manufacturers should take steps to ensure 
that ‘reprogrammable computer codes or 
operating parameters should be protected 
against unauthorised access’. This is gener- 
ally done using cryptographic processing and 
encapsulation of the relevant chips in the 
engine electronics. PC-based OBD-2 systems 
do not include cryptographic processing. 

(020138-1) 
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Figure 7. Elektor version of an OBD-2-to-RS232 converter. This design employs a 


PIC microcontroller. 
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Figure 8. The PC-based programs can present the data visually as charts or as an 


instrument display. 
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